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The objectives of this paper are threefold: (1) to 
present the structure and functioning of a systen of "self-paced 
mastery learning" as evolved by the department over the period May 
1972 to March 1974; (2) to discuss perceived "flaws" in traditional 
college level "learning systems" and receive input from readers 
regarding the educational relevance of the approach; and (3) to 
receive specific suggestions regarding further modifications of the 
system. (Author) 
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OBJECTIVES 



Objectives of the presentation/paper are threefold: 

1. To present the structure and functfoning of a system of 
'*self-paced mastery learning*' as evolved by our department 
over the period May 1972 to March lf)7^. 

2. To^discuss perceived "flaws'^'in traditional college level 
*Mearning systems" and receive input from i ! stencrs/readers 
regarding the educational relevance of our approach. 

3. To receive spec i f fc suggest ions regarding further modifications 
of our system. 



IMSTITUTIONAL SETTING 



Lambton Collegeis*a small, comprehensive community college operated 
through funding of the Province of Ontario. It has about 800 students, 
most of whom are graduates of Grade 12 (the Ontario Secondary School 
System extends Itself to Grade 13). The majority of students are of 
working class background, ethnfcally English, with a full range of 
motivational levels. About two-thirds come from the city and suburbs 
of Sarnia which has a population of approximately 70,000. The 
ren)ain{]er are from the surrounding rural district. Many students suffer 
f ron^ lack of success in their high school background. 

Lambton College is similar to comparable institutions in the U.S. with 
respect to its '^open-door^' policy. However/ It differs from many 
equivalent American colleges in that, consistent with the oth?^r 
19 Ontario colleges^ It is looked upon as a genuine post -secondary 
a I ternat i vc to university education. Consequent 1 y mos t programs 
within the institution are specifically employment -or I ented ^ with 
little transfer to ^-year institutions. The usual range of programs 
are included, e.g. nursing, nursery school teaching, business and 
technology specialties, etc. The latter is especially active in 
Chemical Technology since one of the largest concentrations of 
pet ro"Chemica I industries in Canada Is in the Sarnia area, 

Lambton College was established io 1966 and has gained a reputation as 
a leader in instructional innovation in the region. It is perhaps 
most widely known for its annual "International Institute On The 
Community College'^ held In June. 

Institutional goals have encouraged well-planned experimentation in 
instructional innovation. If a project appears to have merit It is 
supported with such '*extras'^ as paid planning time, paraprofesslonal s , 
computer back-up^ hardware, and printing. 
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"EDUCATIONAL MALPRACTICES' 



Our experience has led us to support Don Stewcrt's use of the phrase 
"Educational Malpractices" ( Educational Malpractices , Slate Services, 
1971) to describe many characteristics of the post -secondary educa- 
tional scene. Those "ma 1 pract Ices" to which we have tried to respond 
are as fo 1 lows : 

1 . Standard Learning Pace 

The constraints of plant and personnel have been used as the 
rationale for forcing all students to digest a specific quantity 
of knowledge in a set per lod of t ime . Psychologists, on the 
other hand, have been claiming that all individuals do not 
"learn" at the same rate. 

2. Content Mastery Defined by "Bell Curv e" 

This refers to the concept of learning being measu^'ed by a 
student's rel at i ve stand ing In a class. Somrtimes an individual 
rated as "A" (excellent?) has "learned" 60!^ of the content in 
order to achieve this exalted standing, HI5 achievement is 
measured relative lo othf:rs who lifive had the ill luck to learn 
even I ess ! 

3 . One-Chance L63/nirig 

The assumpT'on that learning which is not completed on the 
"first try" is "norj-learni ng" Is basic to traditional education. 
We allow criminals a second and th I rd chance to "learn" but tend 
to deny this to our own students! 

^ ' Learn i ng By Same Techn i que 

Teachers have traditionally chosen passive listening (lecture 
method) as the means of transmitting knowledge. Consequently 
they are missing too many students who tend to absorb knowledge 
better by reading, or by discussing, or by working on an individual 
proiect. 

5 • "Teacher-Centered" Learning SystetTi 

Education has become a hi ghly Institutionalized process wherein 
most activities revolve around ^he permanent members of the organi- 
zation (faculty, staff, administration). Redesigning the environ- 
ment to put the learner at the "Centre" is a necessary change 
toward efficient and wel 1 -mot I vated learning. 

6 . Subjec t ive ^/g^ L^g 

The evaluation of what has been learned by an individual in "Academic 
Courses" has long been subject to the whims of the individual 
instructor. The criteria are often lacking. A student is left 
to guess what letter or numerical result will bo assigned to his v/ork. 
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7. Grading As A Guessing Game 

In conjunction with the last pointy students must play the qame 
of "guess what parts (questions) of the course I am going to 
test you on.*' If the student successful in doing just this 
he may pass, if he 1'^ not successfu I he may fail. 

8 . Teacher As Opponent 

Often the result of the above structural p'oblems Js the separa- 
tion of instructors and students into opposing camps. Teachers 
then become persons to overcome rather than to seek help froml 

PRIMARY SYSTEM CHARACTERISTICS 

Self-paced mastery learning as applied to our Introductory Sociology 
course Is an attempt to attack the "malpractices'* above. The chief 
characteristics of the approach are: 

I . Se 1 f - Paced Lea rn i ng 

This means that the student can proceed at the speed which he finds 
most convenient ^nd which fits his "learning style," A student 
can complete a "semester" course in four weeks or two years without 
prejudice to his academic success. 

2 , Mastery Learning 

We feel that the "Bell Curve" is not an acceptable means by 
which to evaluate learning. The standards are absol ute in this 
course! A student cannot complete the course withoJt achieving, 
demonstrated understanding of concepts^ facts, or da t^ which are 
central to the discipline. We, as professionals, must be able 
to specify these prior to the learning experience and determine 
when the specific learning has taken place. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF SYSTEM 

1 . Course Out 1 1 ne and Student Initiation 

Students are initiated into the course by means of a comprehensive 
(95 pagesi) course outline and week-long series of seminars. It 
is important to spend this time at the beginning since students are 
unfamiliar with most elements of the system. 

The course outline includes the following: 

COURSE DESCRIPTION 

PRINT MATERIALS NECESSARY 

REFERENCES 

GENERAL GOALS 

COURSE ORGANIZATION 



BEHAVIOURAL OBJECTIVES 

EVALUATION OF BEHAVIOURAL OBJECTIVES 

SEMESTER EVALUATION 

GRADE CONTRACTING 

TUTORIALS 

ATTITUOINAL SURVEY (A ^'Project") 

ALTERNATE OBJECTIVES 

TEACHING ASSISTANT 

COMPUTER FEEDBACK SYSTEM 

STUDENT SUMMARIES 

SEMINARS (1-13 LtSTEO) 

BEHAVIOURAL OBJECTIVES (UNITS I -13) 

ALTERNATE SEMINAR OBJECTIVES 

ATTITUDINAL SURVEY MATERIALS 

Ai ihis point it is extremely important thai students tHoroufjiiiy 
understand all the components of thoir new learning systcni. To 
ensure this^ we suggest that students be tested on their knowledrje 

^^^^ sys torn . A student should not be allowed to proceed 
further until he demonstrates that he understands the system, 

We specify the following general go^^^s to oar students; 

\) Provide I he student with a framework with which he will he 
able to view his society more object ivcOy. 

2) Provide a basic fami I lar i ty wi th the d i sc i p I i ne of sociolociy. 

3) Acquaint the student with the basic vocabulary ot stj(/ioUKiy 
so that he may be able to understand the reasoning of 

soc iolog i St s . 

Create a milieu in which the student can produce a consiv 
ten t per sona i rel a t ionshi p to his soc i a 1 cnv i ronme<> t , 

5) Teach the student to critically evajuatc popular literature 
which pur ports to be social scientific in nature. 

Course Organj za t ion 

Introductory Sociology is comprised of two 'V)ne-%onK s ( er^' <:ours< s: 
Sociology lOO and Sociology 200, Each course consists of 13 learn 
units (see Appendix "A*' for list of units). Each unit includes 
one seminar,' one tutora), and an evaluation session. 



k . Behav ioural Object ives 

The course is designed in such a way as to take the guesswork 
out of learning. Students !n other courses often complain that 
they don't know exattly what to study. This problem is overcome 
by providing the students with a list of behavioural objectives 
which spell out exactly what they must know in order to complete 
a unit. 

There are 3 types of behavioural objectives. 

1 ) C"Level Object ives 

These require the student to demonstrate his understanding 
of basic sociological concepts either by describing them in 
his own words or by applying them to examples drawn from 
real life, Tliese objectives must be achieved by students 
who wish to earn a C-grade in the course. 

2) B-Level Object ives 

These require the student to demonstrate his understanding 
of basic sociological concepts at a more sophisticated level. 
The student must formulate his own examples which iljustrate 
various concepts. These objectives (along with C-level object- 
ives) must be achieved by students who wish to earn a B-grade 
in the course. 

3) A-Level Objectives 

These require the student to formulate applications of basic 
sociological concepts to specific life situations. These 
objectives (along with C-*evel and B-level obj ect Ives) must 
be achieved by students who wish to earn an A-grade In the 
course. (See Appendix "B" for a full unit of object iv*. s) . 

in addition to the above objectives p Seminar Object iv e s specify 
the participation requirements that must be met for each seminar* 

Alternate Objectives exist for students who prefer another 

I earn i no style arid for those who do not achieve scheduled seminar 

objectives. 

5 . Grade Contract i ng 

Students in this courso select the grade which they wish to earn 

by completing a grade contract form. Students who do not complete ^ 

all the requirements for the grade they have chosen will receive 

an "J^' until they have completed the requirements they have set 

for themselves. Grade contracts can be changed at any time. 

There are three semester grades that can be earned in this course: 
A, B, C. Below are work requirements for each. 

'*A" Grade: 1. Meet reading objectives (C-p A- Iev3l) 

2. Actively participate in 13 se.Tjinars (or equivalent 
alterniite objectives for each seminar) 

3. Perform and write up I attitudinal survey, or other project. 
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'*B^' Grade: 1. McgI reading objectives (C-» B- level) 

2. Actively participate in 13 seminars (or equivalent 
alternate objectives for each seminar) 

"C" Grade: I. Meet reoding objectives (C-level) 

(See ApDcndlx 'T"* for Grade Contract Form) 

The object 1 vcs of the course can be met by a mixture of the 
followinc^ learning techniques: 

A. Use Of Print Materials. Behavioural Objecr'ves and 
Alternate Objectives are keyed to specific text materials. 

B. Individual Tutorials. Part of the Instructor's course load 
Includes scheduled tutorials when students who experience 
difficulty with print materials can learn on a one-to-one 
basis. 

C. Behavioural Objectives Workshop, In addition to the 
tutorials » an Instructor conducts weeklv objectives workshops 

. in which he directs small group discussions regarding issues 
related to L.ehavioural Objectives* 

0. Seminars. These provide an opportunity for students to 
discuss the applicability of basic sociological concepts 

to themselves and their society* Seminar activities Incfudc 
simulations, film discussions, values clarification, and video- 
taped Interaction analyses. 

(See Appendix *'0'^ for list of seminar topics) 

1, Involvement Project, Depending upon the grade contract, 

a stuilcnt undertakes a research project which requires him 
to sample human behaviour patterns in his community. He 
analyses and reports the resuJtS/Qf his observations to the 
instructor or- group. 

/. Evaluat Ion o f Bchriyjoural Objectives 

The student Is evaluated solely on the basis of the learning 
object i ves for each unit. Evaluations are in the form of short- 
answer questions or matching questions which exactly reflect the 
learning objectives. Here Is a simplified example. 



Learning Ob'jec lives: 

THE STUDENT MUST BE ABLE TO: 

1. Define scientific truth, in his own words , 

2. r.lvcn examples of culture traits^ indicate whether 
each is associated with Canada, Britain, or the USA. 
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Evaluation: i 

■ t 

I. Define scientific trutii, In your own words j 



2. Seloi^/ are examples of culture trafts. Indicate on 
the space provided whether each is associated with 
Canadn (C), Britain (B) , or the USA (U). 

Buckingham Palace 

TIk* Maple Leaf 

The Ba id Eagle 

The Beaver 



AM evaluations follow the same pattern as the exan^ples. 

The evaluation reflects the learning objectives directly. 

The student is evaluated on each behavioural objective listed 

for the unit. Therefore, the student knows exactly what is evaluated 

even before beginning the evaluation. 

In ordci' to receive credit for a particular unit: 

1. r-lt*vfl (^bjt^cMves must be compltMt'd with al 1«*ast 80'/. 
prof i c i ent y . 

2. l^- .rfifj A- levt'l objectives must be completed v^ith I OO'-C 
prot i c i onc y . 

if a student fai Is to achieve this proficiency standard on the 
cvalucUion ol" a particular unit, ha may rewrite the evaluation 
at a later t^ate. The student is required to rewrite only 
those objectives which he failed to demot^strate his proficiency, 
rhc student attempts each objective until he has achieved the pro- 
ficiency level. The "Testing Centre" is available twelve hours a 
week. 

If a student fa i ] s to achieve the proficiency standard on the second 
writiny of a unit evaluation, he will be evaluated orally by the 
Instructor on the third try. All subsequent evaluritions are in orc^l form. 

(See Appendix "E" tor the unit evaluation keyed to the ohjoctives 
specified in Appendix "B" 
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8. Teeiching Assfstant 

A teaching assistaht is assigned the task of invigilating 
the evaluation sessions and of grading the evaluations. These 
U^'O functions represent her sole duties, AM questions pertaining 
to the course content are directed to the instructors, and not to 
the teaching assistant. 

All responses to evaluations are f.:ovided by the Instructors to 
t he ass i stant . 

9 • Feedback To Students 

A weekly computer printout Informs the student of his progress 
to date. This summarizes achievement of objectives in all 
learning units, seminars, and Involvement activities. 

(See Appendix *'F" for a sample computer printout) d <^ * <^ ^^'^^'^^ '"^^^^^^^ 

I 0 . Model of System 

The following flow chart represents a model of the learning 
process of a typical unit: 
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J , To Students: 



PRINCIPLE BENEFITS 



A, Froe to work at their own pace. 

B, Success achieved by means of content mastery, 

C, Mai t ipfe-opportuni ty learning. 

p. Alternate learning techniques adaptable to 

individual learning styles, 
f. Focus of learning returned to student. 

F. Objective grading. 

G. Specific concepts or facts to be mastered known 
before beginning <earninQ process. 

H. Relationship to teacher non-threatenfng, 
). Success is self-motivating. 

2 . To I ns t ructors : 

A. More time flexibility to assist students nx)St 
need i ng help» 

8, Increased ability to shape the learning environment. 
C. Increased morale due to perceived role changes - as 

*'helper'^ rather than opponent. 
0. Feeling of greater commitment to the learning process, 
E, Student success mot ivates Instructor. 

3* To Administration: 

A, Decreased necessity to dea I wl th studen t-facu I ty 
misunderstandings. 

B, Greater cost efficiency. 

C, Documenta t ion of f nst I tut iona I achl evement (In terms 

of student learning) is easier to demonstrate to ^'Sponsors.*' 
D; A bpocif ic knowledge of course content. 

A . To ! nst i tut ion: 

A, General ly higher efficiency. 

By Higher morale among all members. 

C, Flexibility in meeting community needs through modification 
of specific learning objectives. 

D, Greater communi ty and governmental support, 

E, A specific knov^ledge of course content. 

THE FUTURE 

University education has not adequately prepared us for our new roles 
as "systems managers" and educational Innovators. We are pa InfuUy 
aware of the necess i ty to acquire new skllU In order to modify the 
educational scene. We are sure the approach out I ined in this papei^ 
will continue to evolve (or be replaced) as we develop greater educat 
sophist Icat /on. 



Sbnie of the '*Educat tonal Halpract Ices" that we have attempted to 
confront J <^Of^ti nue to wander through our profess lona 1 1 i ves 1 i ke 
deinons requ I ring almosi cont inual minor exorcisms* On the v/hole, 
hbweyor , we would not "rather be In Phi ladel phial 'V 
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APPENDIX A 



Sociology 100 Learn Ing Units: 



Uni t 


) 


- 


Science and the Search for Truth 


Unit 


2 




Fields and Methods of Sociology 


U n i t 


3 




Structure of Culture 


Unit 


U 




Evol ut ion of Cul ture 


Unit 


5 




Personality and Socialization 


Unit 


6 




Role and Status 


Unit 


7 




Soc ial Control 


Unit 


8 




Social Deviat ion 


Unit 


9 




The Penal System 


Uni t 






Social groups 


Uni t 


II 




Social Inst 1 tut Ions 


Unit 


12 




The Fami ly 


Unit 


13 




Communes 



Sociology 200 Learning Units: 



Unit 


1 




Formal Organ Izat ions 


Uni t 


2 




Soc la I Class 


Uni t 


3 




Workmen In Society 


Uni t 


i( 




Social Hob II i ty 


Unit 


5 




Social Processes 


Uni t 


6 




Social Power 


Unit 


7 




Race and Ethnic Relations 


Uni t 


8 




Collective Behaviour 


Unit 


9 




Population 


Unit 


10 




The Community 


Unit 


II 




Social and Cultural Change 


Unit 


12 




Social Movements 


Unit 


13 




Social Charge II 



"APPENDIX 8" 



UNIT I 
Forma V Organlzat Ions 



Behavioural Objectives (C-leval) 

Horton s Hunt. Sociology . Chapter 11 

THE STUDENT MUST BE ABLE TO ACCOMPLI SH THE FOLLOWl NG t 

L Given exaiTiples of social organizations, Indtcate whether each 
refers to a formal organl2atfon> Informal organization, or 
social Institution. 

2* Given examples of forma I organizations , Indl cate whether each refers 
to econooi I c production, political power, societal Integration, 
pattern maintenance, or play, 

3* Given examples of organizations , Indicate whether each I s a closely 
structured organization or a loosely structured organlzat Ion • 

^. Given examples of decision-making power, Indicate whether each 
refers to authority or Influence. 

5. Given e)emples Illustrating the characteristics of a bureaucracy, 
indicate whether each refers to specialization, Job tenure, for- 
malistlc Impersonality or chain of command. 

6. Given examples II lustratlng criticisms of the civil service. 
Indicate whether each refers to Invidious status, rigidity of 
performance, division of responslbll Ity or bifurcation of 
allegiance. 



7* Given examples of workers, Indicate whethe refers to a pro- 

fess lona I or a bureaucrat , and for each. Justify his answer. 



UNIT ! 
Formal Organlzat ions 

Behavioural Objectives (8- level) 

THE STUDENT MUST BE ABLE TO ACCOMPLISH THE FOLLOWING 
1. Note his own example of 

a) a closely structured organization 

b) a loosely structured organization 

2. Note one t i me In his life when 

a) a person used authority on htm 

b) a person used Influence on h!m 

3. Npte his own example of 

a) a professional 

b) a bureaucrat 



UHIT V 
Formal Organization 
BehavlouraT Object Ives (A-leveO 

THE STUDENT MUST BE ABLE TO ACCOMPLISH THE FOLLOWING: 

I. Discuss each of the following characteristics of a bureaucracy 
as they apply to Lambton College, 

(a) special Izat ion 

(b) job tenure 

(c) formal 1st Ic Impersonality 

(d) chain of command 



^'APPENDIX C** 

PERFORMANCE CONTRACT 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 



COURSE TITLE SECTION 
NAME OF INSTRUCTOR 
NAME OF STUDENT 

STUDENT NUMBER 



With full understanding of the requirements for the 
grade I 've chosen , I hereby se-lect the following 
grade toward which I shall work: 

p, B : C ■ 

(circle one) 



Si 9 n a fcu r ci of S t ude n t 

Date of Signature 
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Sociology 100 Seminar Topics: 
On 1 1 Top I c^ 

Orientation 
' '•Who Am J" Exorcise 

2 Experience In Inquiry 

^ f i Im: "Future Shock^' 

^ , Value Su/vey 

5 College Socialization Pressures 

6 Occupat ion Rat ings 



7 ^'ilm: "Like it Is" 

^ Cegal Sanctions 

5 Group Interaction Analysis 

'0 Group Interaction Analysis 

^' Film: "Four Reiicjlons" 

'2 Fi Im: "Four Fanii 1 ies" 

13 Assembly I !ne Exercise 

Sociology 200 Seminar Topics: 

Orientation 

1 Space Ambassadors Exercf/e 

2 Film: "Lffe Style" / 

3 Social Class Exercise / 

The Miracle Workers Exercise 

5 Film: "Hutter i tes" ^ 

6 Propaganda Exercise' 

7 Mass Medfa Exercise 

8 Film: "Death" 

9 Attitudes, Valuers and TV 
'0 ^\ Im: '^Jhere We Live" 

" Social Readjustment Rating Scale 

'2 SocJoIogy of Ann landers 

13 The Pie of L i f e 
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^'APPENDIX E" 

SOC200-3 
UNIT 1-EVALUATION 
FORMAL ORGANIZATIONS 
(C-LEVEL) 



C-LEVEL 



iinirrii 



21 



B-LEVEJ* 



A-LEVEL 



30 



3 A 



3 3 



OFFICE USE Otll.Y 



I. Below are examples of see ial organlzat Ions . indicate whether 
each refers to a formal organization (F) , an Informal organi- 
zation (l) or a social Inst ttut Ion ($)• 



a friendship c1 Ique 
rel tglon 
Genera) Motors 
educat Ion 



Teachers Federation 



Below In the right-hand column are types of formal organizat Ions. 
Hatch each of these Items with Its correspond Ing example i n 
the left column by writing the appropriate letter on the space 
provided. 



Junior Pregress I ve Conservatives 

Antique Automobile Club of Canada 
Scouts 

Chrysler Corporat Ion 
Canadian Medical Association 



a) economic production 

b) pol it leal power 

c) societal integrat ion 

d) pattern maintenance 

e) play 
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organization (L). 9^"'zanon (c; or a loosely structured 

- ■ government 
- Baptist Chufch , 

■ ; ' the ml I itary 

. the Catholic Church 

Lamb ton College 



laed, whether each refers to authority (A) or Influence (I) 

— le'Js"" " '-''"S people to pay Mr, 

— \XnZT.T"'' ""^ "^e a holiday 
. the policeman orders the bank robber to surrender 

^■J^^'^ [llT, ^ut TuZ-rrr 'Jt""?;'"'" °' bureaucracy. 

co,.„ by „r,t,n\"?hr:jp;:^tr?s;2;^';L"';;:ji-r^:,i.^i'-' 



after Joe has been teaching 
for 2 years with the same school, 
the principal will not be able 
to fire him. 

i 

everyone in an office 

is an expert In hjs own field. 

at the college, the President 
has authority over the Dean, 
who has authority over the 
Chairman, who has authority 
over the Teachers 

a set of rules ensures 
that everyone at the office 
must remain at work until 
5:00 o'clock 



a) special I zat Ion 



^) job tenure 



c) formal i St I c Impersonal i 



d) cha in of command 



Below, in the right-hand column, are cr i t ic! sms of the civil 
service. Match each of these with I ts correspond Ing i Must rat Ion 
by writing the appropriate letter on the space provided. 

prisons were designed to 

rehabilitate inmates; but 
employees of the prison system 
do nothing but control Inmates 
to keep them in line. 

a person who I s having 

d I f f Icul ty wl th his unemploy- 
ment Insurance benefits Is 
constantly being shuffled from 
one person to another, until he 
finally finds someone whom he can 
pin down to a decision 

a social worker tells an unwed 

mother that she Is Inell Iglble 
for mother's allowance 

a clerk blindly fol lows regulations 

even when he knows that they are 
in error 

Below are examples of workers. Indicate whether each refers to a 
professional (p) or to a bureaucrat (B), Justify each answer. 

Justification 

^ business manager . ■ ..' 



nurse 



col lege teacher 



a) invidious status 



b) rigidity of performance 



c) division of respons ( bi I i ty 



d) bifurcat ion of allegiance 



typist 



SOCIOLOGY 200 
UNJT I 

' EVALUATION (B-LEVEL) 
Formal Organization 

Note your own example of 

a) a closely structured organization 

b) a loosely structured organizat Ion 



Note one time »n your Hfe when 

^) a person used author 1 ty on you 



b) a person used Influence on you 



Note your own example of 
a) a professional 



b) a bureaucrat 



SOCIOLOGY 200 
UNIT i 
EVALUATION (A-LEVEL) 
Formal Organization 

Discuss each of the fol lowing characteristics of a bureaucr. 
as they apply to Lambton College. 

a) specialization 



b) job tenure 



c) formal! Stic Impersonality 



fi) chain of command 
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